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INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION 

N intensive study of the industries in 
which art — line, mass, and color 
— plays a part, is being carried on 
by Miss Florence N. Levy, in con- 
nection with the educational work of the 
Museum. The purpose of this investiga- 
tion is to bring the Museum into closer 
touch with manufacturers and workers in 
the industrial arts and to enable the Mu- 
seum to be of more practical service to ar- 
tisans and to teachers of the industrial 
arts. 

The information secured through this 
study will be published shortly. It is be- 
lieved that this handbook will be of distinct 
service to those who are interested in vo- 
cational guidance and that it will enable the 
Museum to reply easily to many inquiries 
which heretofore have proved difficult to 
answer. The direct results of the visits 
made while pursuing this study include 
offers from several manufacturers to help 
with the Saturday evening lectures to sales- 
people; also plans for an exhibition, to be 
held in Class Room B during July, from the 
Department of House Design and Decora- 
tion of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Professor 
Warner, of work which has been done after 
study of the Museum collections. This 
exhibition follows a plan already in opera- 
tion, similar exhibitions having been held 
in the Class Room at intervals since 
1914. 

The scope of the investigation includes: 

1. A classification of the industries in 
which art plays a part, with indications of 
the special knowledge required for each in- 
dustry and the schools in New York City 
where such special instruction can be 
secured. 

A few of the industries are treated in de- 
tail, attempting in each case to indicate the 
subdivisions of the industry; the hours, 
wages, and prospects for advancement; op- 
portunities for securing training either in 
technical, day, or evening schools, or by the 
apprenticeship system; and the approxi- 
mate number of firms and number of 
employees in New York City. 

The cooperation of various organizations 



has been secured for this part of the work. 
Washington Irving High School has given 
the use of its records, made from investi- 
gations carried on by the teachers in the art 
department under the direction of Dr. 
James P. Haney, which include costume 
illustration and costume design, toy and 
furniture painting, and the decoration of 
postal, place, and greeting cards; the 
Alliance Employment Bureau, which has 
an art department under the chairmanship 
of Miss Ellen J. Stone, has permitted us to 
use its inquiries into air-brush work and 
into the painting of celluloid and of in- 
fants' articles. Other agencies have given 
valuable information. 

2. Facilities for the study of the in- 
dustrial arts and the fine arts in New York 
City have been listed under: a. Schools, 
with short statements of their courses; and 
b. Museums and Libraries, with brief men- 
tion of their collections. 

TRAINING FOR MUSEUM WORKERS 

A the annual meeting of the Col- 
lege Art Association of America, 
held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania on April 21 and 22, one 
of the sessions was. devoted to a discussion 
of the training which the college should 
offer to various classes of art workers, and 
among these the museum worker was in- 
cluded. 

The Committee on College Training for 
Museum Workers prepared a report in con- 
nection with which it was considered de- 
sirable to learn the opinion of the colleges 
as to the advisability of offering in college 
courses specially designed to fit students for 
museum positions. A questionnaire was 
therefore sent to the institutions repre- 
sented in the College Art Association and to 
a few others. About forty replies were re- 
ceived. The results are roughly tabulated 
as follows: 

Thirty-one institutions have no such 
course. Two 1 of these hope to introduce 
such a course. One desires further infor- 
mation. 

^hio State University as soon as facilities 
permit will add such a course. The University 
of Oregon hopes to establish a course next year. 
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Four institutions give some opportuni- 
ties for practice to undergraduates. 

Three l institutions have such courses. Of 
these three, two courses — at the State Uni- 
versities of Iowa and Washington — provide 
training for positions in science museums. 

The four years' course in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, which has been offered 
during the last five years, appears to be 
more extensive and more fully organized 
than any other. The State College of 
Washington offers a course called Museum 
Management (also scientific) counting five 
hours toward a degree. 

In connection with the Farnsworth Art 
Museum, Wellesley College offers the pre- 
liminary phases of a course of preparation 
for museum positions. As this is the only 
institution among those answering the 
questionnaire which offers a course specifi- 
cally designed for future art museum 
workers, it may be of interest to give a 
brief resume of this course, based upon the 
reply to the questionnaire. 

The course includes instruction in the 
general principles of cataloguing photo- 
graphs and a sufficient variety of other ob- 
jects; the buying, care, and handling of 
photographs; museum office attendance; 
lectures on general museum problems and 
visits to other museums. College courses 
in the History of Art (or their equivalent) 
either as a prerequisite or in the Training 
Course are required as follows: one course 
in Greek Sculpture, three hours a week for a 
year; one course in Architecture, three 
hours a week for a year; one course in 
Italian Painting, three hours a week for a 
year. A small amount of studio practice is 
required. 

A good general education is a pre- 
requisite. A college degree is preferred, al- 
though exceptions have been made in the 
case of those High School graduates who are 
of college calibre. All must give evidence 
of some previous knowledge of art. The 
work is not recognized by any form of 
credit from the college. 

1 No reply was received from the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, which an- 
nounced a course for curators in 1908. No men- 
tion of this course is made in the last American 
Art Annual. 



The training may be taken in one year of 
nine months (on the basis of approximately 
a seven hour day). An additional. year is 
required if the history of art courses are 
taken at the same time. 

The work is arranged in cooperation with 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, which 
has furnished lectures on different phases of 
the museum problem. The following mu- 
seums have offered especial opportunities 
for investigation under the museum direc- 
tion: 

1. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 

2. The Worcester Art Museum. 

3. The School of Applied Design, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

This is the fifth year in which the course 
has been given. All those who have been 
trained (numbering twelve) have received 
satisfactory positions, and have been re- 
ported as giving satisfaction. They have 
engaged in general museum assistant work, 
in the superintendence of the cataloguing of 
photographs, and in assistance in such 
work. 

The course has been of an experimental 
character and it is doubtful whether it will 
be continued permanently. It has, in 
Prof. Brown's opinion, justified itself. To 
be fully worth the amount of expense it en- 
tails, however, it demands full cooperation 
on the part of leading museums, and a set- 
tling of the question whether such classes 
may not better be conducted by the mu- 
seums themselves. To be entirely satis- 
factory, such classes, she maintains, should 
be taught, in part at least, by some one 
whose main business would be the museum 
course. A more complete statement of 
the experience and views of the Wellesley 
department is contemplated by Professor 
Brown. 

The institutions which lay special em- 
phasis upon the work of student assistants 
are the University of Missouri, Dartmouth 
College, and Mt. Holyoke College. In Mt. 
Holyoke a definite proportion of time is 
given regularly by certain undergraduates 
and the full time of one graduate assistant 
is required. Such training may sometimes 
be supplemented in a museum position 
which requires only part time. 
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The opinion of the universities offering 
the most extensive course in the Fine Arts, 
such as Harvard and Princeton, is that the 
university should give courses in the his- 
tory and practice of art and that museum 
training should come later in museum work. 
Mr. Mather says, "We do not make the 
museum application here. The great mu- 
seums can do such work much more effi- 



ciently. We best serve them by sending 
them men broadly educated and familiar 
with the great monuments. " 

This entire question will be brought up 
for discussion at the coming convention of 
the American Association of Museums, 
when an opportunity will be afforded to the 
museumstostatetheir position on a question 
that so greatly concerns them. E. R. A. 




ELIJAH IN THE FIERY CHARIOT 
BY WILLIAM BLAKE 



RECENT ACCESSIONS 



T^HE PORTRAIT OF MADAME 
X. BY SARGENT.— From John 
S. Sargent, the Museum has 
purchased the Portrait of Mad- 
ame X, 1 probably the best known of his 
earlier productions. It is the picture of a 
French lady of a remarkable profile, who 
stands resting one hand on a table and who 
wears a decollete black gown. The picture, 
under the title of Mme. G., was exhibited 
in the Salon of 1884, the year of its paint- 
ing, and proved an immediate success. It 
has remained one of his most famous works. 
The picture has been bought out of the 
Arthur Hoppock Hearn Fund. 

B. B. 
^Canvas: H. 82 J in; W. 43 J in. 



An Interesting Blake. — Elijah in the 
Fiery Chariot 2 by William Blake is shown 
this month in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions. The picture is executed in the man- 
ner which Blake called "fresco/' which was 
a color print made by the artist and finished 
in water color by hand. His process is not 
definitely known, certain authorities hold- 
ing that his foundation was an etching, as 
was the case in his printed books, others 
that a wood engraving served the purpose, 
while Blake's biographer Gilchrist de- 
scribed the method as follows: The drawing 
being made on millboard, the lines were 
traced over in paint mixed with yolk of egg 
and while still wet an impression was 

2 H. 19}^ in.; W. 24I in. 
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